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SONGS OF THE SUSQUEHANNA 



SONG OF THE HUNTED 

^WAKE, awake, the sun-kiss take! 
1} And blink the iheumy eye. 
& Lead freely in die open, 
^ Let out the wild woods cry. 
He came to anaie. 
He came to kill. 
He of the iron arm and will; 
But under the cliff he lieth still — 
And no one saw him die. 

Breast and cleave the frosty air 1 

Beat the blue lakes to foam. 

Tell all the young in nest and lair 

The highland yet is home. 

He came to kill. 

He came to snare. 

But the gray fox found him lying there, 
And dark red was his matted hair — 
Roam, ye of the forest, roamT 
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Then, awake, awake, and the sun-kiss take! 

We have turned the evil thing. 
No beast shall drag the red leg home, 
No bird the broken wing. 
He came to maim, 
He came to kill, 
He of the iron arm and will; 
But under the diflF he lieth still — 
And no one saw him die. 



SPRING FLOOD 

T RAISED her head upon the shore, 
Until the bramble caught her hair. 

Ah ! it was good to see the sky, 
And taste the air. 

The brown surge pressed her close to me; 

I had of strength to cling and live ; 
Yet through my soul such music ran 

As angels give. 

Slowly the red blood filled her lips; 

She lived ! I wound a strand of hair 
Around the precious willow stem, 

And kissed her there. 

I sometimes wish the tugging flood 

Had loosed me then and borne me down. 

It were not bad at life's full tide 
To kiss and drown. 

For when with first inquivering breath 
She called another's name that day, 

I knew that I was out upon 
A long new way. 



WHITE WATER 

A T end of dreamy miles the curve, 
Roar, rock and stinging spume; 
And what was life above, below 
May never quite resume. 

The years no measure are; we go 

Dour on the holden way; 
The mountain slips, fear thralls, love smites- 

And life pours in a day. 

Give me the hours that overweigh 
Time, and all rules of three; 

Yielding torn visions through the mist 
Of an eternity. 

The kiss that seals, death's honest face. 

The infant at the breast. 
The blow, the hand-dasp and the tear 

Are more than all the rest. 



THE HIGH ROAD TO MEHOOPANY 

T LEFT the gala-bannered town, 

Apast the inn, the bridge, the fair, 
And swung through maple leaves to where 
A palsied door-man signed to me 
The high road to Mehoopany, 

** Point me the way of life, old man? 

Eighty years is enough to know." 
I feel the storm-pains — traveller, go!" 
But given the course again to run?" 
The same; — now glad there is only one." 
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Sudden is Beauty : I saw her plaid 
Flit and gleam on the narrow plain. 
Round bosses of the tanned moraine; 
Then from rise of a gentle hill 
She fronted smiling in Eatonville. 

Nought the forenoon walker stays; 
Beauty, fire nor homely grace — 
Sting of slant rain on the face. 
Left aside are time and age; 
Beyond the curve is heritage. 

A lumberman stood by his mill 
Beset by flood, and scanned with pride 
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His trails high cm the mountainside. 
The storm had housed the lesser men^ 
And bore their gear adown the glen. 

''Captain^ I seek the rule and place/' 
"The best is here; pursue no more. 
Your heaven runs a league before. 
The spectre of dull age appears : 
All to implore are ten bold years." 

The sun broke through, the blue jay squplled. 

And carrying far above the vale 

My footing spumed the red-brown shale 

O'er singing ridges — to look down 

On friendly water, field and town. 

A young girl romped the pasture glade 
In sumac flame; her glance and call 
Shot springtime through the heart of fall. 
The river's blue-gray coil below 
Borrowed from her eyes' clear glow. 

" Where is fountain of such joy ? 
Hoiden, you are the living way. 
How came you on from yesterday?" 
She only laughed and signed to me 
The high road to Mehoopany. 
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GIRL AT THE MILL 

A LISON of Manatoom 

Heard the waters sith and fall 
Down the old flume's mossy length 

To the ruined wall; 
Heard the spray-fog drip and drip 

From the mouldering undersill, 
Till with evening shadows came 
The Spirit of the mill : 

"Alison, Alison, 

So life's stream doth run and run. 

Give — love and give, nor count each cost; 

For love alone is never lost." 

Alison sat very still 

And felt her heart's blood pause and flow; 
It was as if a hundred years 

There did come and go. 
Alison sat very straight 

And tried to know what she had heard, 
Straining to catch from out the mist 

Again the whispered word : 

**Ai: Ai: 9> 



Alison, Alison, 



She was too young to hear and know, 

Too old to laugh and go away ; 
And so she sat beside the mill 

And listened every day. 
Alison of Manatoom 

Where the waters glide and fall 
Heard no more from out the mist 

The wandering Spirit call : 

"Alison, Alison, 

So the stream of life doth run. 

Love — give and love, nor count each cost; 

For love alone is never lost." 
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NEWMAN'S RIFT 

TMPERIOUS as of yore 
I hear your solemn roar 

Come through the night-fog chill. 

The town and woods are still; 

Deep under nature's breast 
There is no rest. 

With steadiness of doom, 
* Neath ice, in summer heat, 
You gnaw the indrawn feet 
Of couchant Manatoom ; 
Till mountain and terrain 
Are ground to like again, 
Where levels of brown mud 
Allay your flood. 

Here on the ferny hill 
Where elders watched us brave 
In sport thy treacherous wave — 
Above the cliff, sans will, 
We gather stilly home 
To merge in the yellow loam; 
And wait till down your tide 
In wheel of life again, 
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Harried by wind and rain, 
We too shall ride. 

And far : through mother ooze, 
Atomies' play, stressed rock, 
Crystal and earthquake shock, 
To cells that suffer and choose. 
Immured in the deep sea press 
With ultimate quietness; 
Or loverly to sing 
An hour on radiant wing. 
All life feels, has soul, 
Immortality — knows; 
TimefuUy strives and goes 
To death in the long parole. 
Porch rose and crawling slime. 
Our quivering path in time; 
Wind-tuning pine or snail 
Alike avail. 

Your thunderous voice shall die 
On some last ebbing sigh, 
And where stem tumult is 
Brood the old silences. 
Yet we go on awhile 
Who held the vibrant hill, 
By largess of love and will, 
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Stroke and valorous smile, 
Deed and query and rime 
Shed in passing time, 
On tremulant lifer out borne; — 
Perchance to see the plan 
Somewhere through paths of man 
In the ages worn. 
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MARSH CHILD 

Tj^AIR Colyn is going to sleep 

Down where little hyks peep. 
Where brown waters dimly creep, 
Sweet Colyn is going to sleep. 

There the pale-eyed pickerel lads 
Doze beneath the lily pads; 
And fifteen hundred frogs or so 
Have no other place to go. 

Within the old stump's hollow cup 
All night the waves go plup — plup — plup. 
And when the sky is clouded o'er 
Sometimes you hear the hornpouts snore. 

Hark, Colyn ! Along the grass 

I hear the whispering marsh-breeze pass. 

It wanders off across the hill, 

And now the very stars lie still. 
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TSEN-MIN 

(*'THE MUMMY OF A LITTLE GIRL.*' 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 

"IT 711 Y do I think of you here in the eddying Sus- 
^ * quehanna, little Tsen-Min? 

My canoe swerves and returns, and the current of life 
Streams round me in loving and strife; 
All lose and all win. 

The leaping fish bends swiftly downward under the law 
To death in the larger maw. 

Infinite destinies in the ooze my gentle boat-waves shift. 
Swallows are gleaning numberless perfect lives in the air; 
The osprey over the rift, 

And the spider poised at the mouth* of his radiant ten- 
uous lair. 
Strike and feed and are stricken in turn, as I circling drift - 

And dream of you, Tsen-Min. 

* 

Many years have I gone to you there in the gloaming 

comer, silent Tsen-Min. 
All day the sober querying people leisurely pass 
Your straight swathed form in the glass. 
Once as I stayed late in the shadow aside, 
A high-blooded Saxon schoolgirl came and stood at your 

feet, 
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And quietly cried. 

Then knowing the hour if ever was come, bending low 

I called, for a whispered olden word, or a sigh. 

Or even a moment's glow 

In the gathering dark of your dusk-brown orient eye, 

And your smile -:— 

As once by the Nile. 

No answer; yet I will go to you, sure of our lives 

intertwining unto the end. 
If you are silent there is to be no calling out of the past. 
Only life- waves last; 
Trembling on through myriad other circles of love and 

of will, 
To break at eon's end on a distant shore, 
Lulled in the final tapering roar; 
Merging at intervals in a passing life with doubled 

power. 
The lowering urn of being to refill — 
As you in me this hour. 
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HICKORY DANCE 

pEG along, Rodney; chaw your cud and bear it. 

Day's work only fittens me to cut a pigeonwing. 
They're putt in' out the parlor stove ; children in the garret 
And Iry is a pickin' on the old D-string. 

Four men holdin' a red headed feller; 

Somebody stepped on Garry Wefer's hound. 
Dog to the bam, and Garry fn the cellar — 

Lady in the center and seven hands around. 

Iry is aridin' on the old yellow fiddle; 

Eyes like a nazarite dying in a trance. 
Nigger in the com, and hi-diddle-diddle ! 

Gents in the middle and ladies take a dance. 

Charlie Bok chokin' on a piece o' peanut-brittle; 

Tried to make a flimflam, buying out the town. 
Just found a mitten in the maple sugar kittle — 

Balance on the corner and cut 'er right down. 

« 
Two straw ox-loads came from Honey Holler. 

Morey with the widow is sweatin' for the heft. 

Time to buckle up, and loosen Eddie Bowers' collar — 

Tum your lover twice around, grand right and left. 
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Parlor floor awaverin'; never mind the plaster. 

A little more rosum, Iry! Who said late? 
Whee! fatty Mayo's down; give it to 'em faster! 

Balance your pardner and swing 'em out straight. 

Big Maggie Utter has fallen in a dizzy; 

Slosh on the water, for there 's very little air. 
Don't Ipse the figure, here 's Tuscarora Lizzie — 

Promenade across the hall, an' you know where. 

Roosters acallin', morning in the valley. 

I go plowing rutabaga ground. 
But all day long I'll be dreaming of my Sally, 

Jigging in the center, with seven hands around. 
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ON THE WAY 

PASSION 

'TT^HE past is dust of withered leaves. 

Beyond, — beyond? Ah, kiss. 
All wealth and lore of ages lies 
Here in the' round depths of your eyes. 
The proof the potion and the prize 
Are in the hour — and this. 

THE WORK 

Cold, cold, my boy? The day is in the east. 
Come, strive with me here on this ledge's top. 
I am the giant Sloth; put forth your best 
To hurl me oyer. Good ! you weld and grow 
Like the young oak ; three years and Fll not say, 
"Come, cast me off." Now like a man you throb; 
No borrowed fitful flare from torch or sun. 
But inner heat that follows acts and breeds 
The greater action — inner fire that lights 
A way to make the morning dream the fact. 

The sun now through the flexure of the hills 
Pours his red life along the valley floor; 
And every flower from the bowed rest of night 
Rises jewel-crowned to meet the day's emprise. 
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How the light smiles upon that crescent plain 
Beyond the river; there lies truth for dream. 
Ten years ago — another mom like this — 
I stood alone upon the height and saw, 
Where com glistens and the soft grain waves, 
The dark miasmal tangle of the swamp; 
Looked through myself into far years, and warmed; 
Watching foul mists enwreathe the visioned change. 

And I have lived this decade — have found life, 
Making it leap across the desert's edge, 
Urging a better kind into the marsh, 
Lived in the deed (in heaven maybe) and felt 
The old unrest go off like summer rain. 
Through the crushed embers of the passion fires. 
Stronger with years the homely loves illume, 
And all dissevering forces of hot youth 
Bend to the current of a common good. 

O Time, go lingeringly ! I have been given 
The place, the eye to see, the love, the will. 
There where the stream roars down the rift and eats 
Into the mellow bank the mill shall rise. 
Quick wheels sing a worthier song, and lights 
Flame in the far-off village, dimmed eyes smile 
And youth bend readier to the wisdomed page. 
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Till you,^one — another mom like this — 
Shall see the hamlet crowd the fecund fields, 
And hear the brave bells welling through the hills 
The message of a broader, kindlier way. 

The moment glows. My spirit mounts and calls 

For holiday and song, and yet — the work; 

It lies there in the valley, and we go. 

For this may be the white high day of life; 

The richest, or the holiest — or the last. 

EVENING 

Then gently as the bells are rung 
And tired questers gather home. 
The old day spreads upon our lives 
Its monochrome. 
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FRIEND 

A S I stayed hopeless by the yellow mounds, 

Where all the gamer of the bright years lay, 
He came, and saying nothing did my work, 
As 't were a common day. 

When the slow season turned, again he came 
And led me up where far the river gleamed, 

Telling for hours of things that were to be 
Nobler than youth had dreamed. 

Last shone the sun on our high mount alone; 

And olden truth in bannered flame unfurled : 
The dark is rest, and ever sweeps the day 

Over a better world. 

O Friend, you are the greatest gift. When fall 
The chill gray shadows on the path of life, 

You come, and bring the love of each and all — 
Child, mother, brother, wife. 
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HOUND 

/^ U W — ouw — ah-ar-r-ouw ! 
^^ Straight over the ridges now, 
North into night and snow, 
Through hills I do not know 
The Lanesboro big fox goes. 
Blood of my ears and tail 
Drops frozen along the trail; 
Between raw stinging toes 
Drive the stubble and stone. 
And the lessening slaver dries 
Till my worn voice whimpers and dies; 
Yet I seem to be not alone — 
And I cannot fail. 

' Ouw — ah-ouw — ah-ar-r I 
I follow near or far. 
For he led me wroi(|:fully up 
His stench on a moistened wind, 
Slittered my ear and grinned — 
And I but a wambling pup; 
Worried me into the wet, 
Playing along the shore. 
Till my mother came over the moor — 
And we never forget. 
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Ah-ouw — ur-r — ouw-ouw ! 
Through laurel thicket and slough 
And trick of the icy stream 
I hold him here in the nose — 
Chief of our ancient foes. 
Sometimes I stagger and dream 
Of home in the river dove, 
And the brown bowl by the stove. 
Then a curling loin-pain grips 
The cry from stiflFening lips; 
Through the snow-lit forest wan 
A scent comes down the breeze, 
New power springs in the knees — 
And I go on. 
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THE LITTLE BROTHER'S RIDE 

A BALLAD OF THE ALLEGHANIES 

l^TI 7AKE, Homer, wake! your clothes are warm, 

Your father brings the red mare down; 
And you must ride by Mount Malone 
For William Bain of Travortown. 

"Quick, boy! it is your sister Nell. 

Drink this hot tea to make you bold. 
I hear the red mare at the door, 

And 't is black dark and growing cold." 

They tied the tippet round his neck; 

They placed him on the sorrel mare. 
He spoke no word nor turned around, 

But straight into the dark did stare. - 

"Now ride her fair to Mount Malone, 
And lightly till the road bends down ; 

Then drive her for your sister's life — 
If she drops dead in Travortown." 

"And go to William Bain and say. 
Our sick Nell swoons and waits to die. 

She calls for him with her last breath : 
* Bring William Bain,' is all her cry." 
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The mother sobbed when he was gone. 

''He looked so soniall and white,'' she said; 
Then wiped the tears and smiled and went 

To watch beside the daughter's bed. 

He rode her fairly to the height, 

Where from the cliffs the hoot-owl called. 
Quick shadows leapt across the path, . 

And once o'erhead the wildcat squalled. 

He rode her lightly through the woods 
To where the road bends to the plain, 

Then broke a bough from overhead 
And wound his left hand in her mane. 

The watchdog howled, and he was gone. 

The startled sleepers woke in dread : 
**Who rides like that to Travortown 

Rides side by side with fear," they said. 

**Who rides like that through this dark night 
Hears moans, or sees a fresh wound bleed. 

One of three loads is on his heart — 
Stayed birth, or death, or some foul deed." 

So Homer rode by farm and wood. 

He had no need of whip or word. 
The red mare felt the fear that clung, 

And knew a hope that in him stirred. 
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They heard the village dock strike twelve, 
The village lights were in their eyes, 

When struggling up the last long hill 
She staggered down and did not rise. 

"My sister Nell is sick to die, 

And I am come for William Bain." 

" He 's at the home of Edna Hale 
Where yonder light gleams in the lane." 

He found the house of Edna Hale, 
And two that stood within the shade. 

They drew' and kissed a fond good night, 
Axid still to kiss again they stayed. 

"I come for you, I come for you; 

Our Nellie faints and waits to die. 
She calls for you with her last breath, — 

* Bring William Bain,' is all her cry." 

Along the lonely homeward way 
The little brother stumbled back. 

Strange voices whispered from the trees, 
And gray shapes thronged the forest track. 

In the cold pass he fell and slept 
To dream of summer play and Nell, 

Until a horseman o'er him leapt ' 

And thudded sparkling through the dell. 
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The morning frost lay on the fields 

When he caonie down by Mount Malone. 

They heard a low knock at the door 
And found him lying on the stone. 

The mother daspt him to her breast, 

**Ah, God ! how small and white ! " she said. 

He moaned as one in fever-sleep, 
**And is she dead? Is Nellie dead?" 

The mother kissed through her own tears. 

**She only lives to greet the mom. 
Her hand in William Bain's is laid. 

She dies as fair as she was bom." 

The boy sprang up as from a sleep 

And cried as with a sudden pain. 
Then ran into the deathbed room 

And struck the arm of William Bain; 

And took his sister's hand and stood 

Breathless as she, and all as pale. 
"I found him by her door," he cried. 

'* He stayed to kiss with Edna Hale." 

**Oh boy, my boy! what have you done? 

You Ve killed her now; she passes now! 
She breathes no more — the pallor creeps; 

The death-sweat gathers on her brow." 
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But slow the stricken girl rose up, 
And life-fires wavered in her eye. 

As from the grave they heard that voice : 
"I will not die — I will not die." 

The life-fire burned in her wan cheek, 
And slow and solemn came her cry : 

**Go back, go back to Edna Hale! — 
Now hold me, brother, hold me nigh." 

And by the stroke that wakes the will. 
And will that lifts the sinking heart, 

All through the little brother's ride 
She lived, to do the woman's part. 
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RIVER SONG 

1]j^ALLING, falling, ever calling. 
Day and night and into day ; 
Nursling of the primal glaciers, 

I shall see the world grow gray. 

Flowing, flowing, ever growing, 
Downward to the sea I glide, 

Fed by fountains from the mountains 
Where the cool mist-maidens hide. 

All this throbbing, murmuring, sobbing 

Is my spirit-stir in sleep; 
And these bubbles all are troubles 

Cast up from the secret deep. 

Falling, flowing, never knowing 

Turn to doubt nor time to pray, 

I am giving to the living 

Of my being, all the way. 
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CANOE 

TTEAVE along, heave along, 

Swinging away from care and wrong, 
Lift of love and the current strong 

Bearing us on together. 
Sway and dip down the eddying tide, 
Graze the rock and laughing glide 
Out on foamy pool to ride 

Light as a fallen feather. 

Let eye meet with eye till fires 
Flame and feed on new desires, 
And when the lingering kiss expires 

Know that all worth knowing 
Still eludes the bookman's quest — 
O, ho ! he is seeking east and west ; 
Will he never turn to a shaken breast, 

Nor follow the warm blood's flowing? 

Heave along, heave along. 

Lift of love and croon of song. 

Honor and youth and the current strong 
Bearing us on together. 

Drifting under whispering boughs, 
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Speak the dream, though it end in vows; 
For best to a man the earth allows 
Is a maiden's heart in tether. 
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THE DIVIDE 

I^NOW why forester Neal turned right 

Where two dim valleys lay aslant, 
And strode unreasonitig, jubilant 
Down to the woman that night; 

And you may dally with war and love, 
Fill dreams, chart lives, see each one whole — 
Or why she chanced to sing out her soul 
As he paused on the rock above : 

I will go with you as the rose of dawn 
Upon the forehead of the bolden day ; 
Bring the wild love that bears me from the moor — 
Adrift, away. 

I will be with you all the sullen noon. 
Sore where you bruise, and gladsome in your pride; 
Hold the worn love that queries nor repines. 
To eventide. 

I will lead with you down the sunken road, 
Unto the river, in the waning light; 
Wait the old love that trembles through the dark 
Of the last night. 
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Three stood under the sycamore, 
Poised — the ranger, smiling, fair, 
The gnarled brown cove-man from his lair, 
And rose-dark Elinor. 

Elinor plucked by the older man 
From her lowland dreaming to grub and clean - 
Declining to know what some things mean, 
As a passionate woman can. 

Then two felt smoldering life resurge. 
Through clarion days. No dreams were told ; 
Only eye-gleams leaping bold, 

And the curious waves that merge. 

All might have passed if the forester, 
Called afar, had not overheard 
Blow and stifle and ugly word, 
And the tremulous cry of her. 

And where he had come but to say good-by 
In the high cove's quiet afternoon, 
Were blood and curses and choking swoon. 
And some destinies awry. 

By the spring he laved to a cool disguise, • 
With a knife-point broke in the shoulder-bone, 
Rising to meet for the first alone 
A woman grown all eyes. 
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Then silently upward with even pace — 
New life in the mountain day's old wine; 
Till midway over the long incline 
They rashed to a mad embrace. 

And turning later to look once more 
From the high divide on that scarred past, 
Saw the dun forest fire-<:loud fast 
Drive toward the cabin door. 

"Follow — I run," said the ranger Neal. 
"He is broken and lies with heavy breath; 
And the red tongue lapping down is death. 
But she clasped his thighs like steel. 

Caught in throe of a turbulent will, 
Raised and smothered and overthrown, 
His echoing footfall left her lone 
As the charred pine of the hill. 

Know why Elinor Gray turned south 
To lights awink on the valley side, 
As the visioned years came back and died 
In lines about her mouth; 

And you may barter old for new, 
Fend fortune, toy with the germs of fate — 
Or why, with the gods but a trifle late, 
She stooped for the bale of rue. 
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THE HOLLOW FIELD 

QOMEWHERE the lilies bow to her, 
*^ And the proud rose by her carest 
Exultant leaves the mothering earth 
To fold and die upon her breast. 

Across the oaten hollow field 

She sang into the misted morn, 
And I would give the years to be 

Where that bright day and love were bom. 

The flowered minstrel summer hours, 

The tides of youth that press and yield. 

Past like old music heard in dreams — 
And left the lonely hollow field. 

If love could close as love begins, 

Or flame to earth with martyr cry. 

How bravely would we run to live — 
If love could only bravely die. 
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A SONG FOR MIDDLE AGE 

• 

A^OME in, swift years, and use me up!' 
^^ By work and sport and reeling blow. 

Take youth's last drips of overflow; 
Drain heart and head — and turn the cup. 

The road behind is overlaid. 

Here — is but hostel for a day. 

All I have learned along the way 
Is not to hate nor be afraid. 

No more intent to scan the whole. 

All things return; there is no haste. 

The prayer is not to mire and waste 
In some recession of the soul. 

So on; till dimming eyes shall see 
A moment in the wonted place 
A fair hand, or a dead friend's face — 

That fading turn to threnody. 

Come, years ! and tingeing brown to gray 
Bring meed of peace, and share of pain. 
Then let the hoary gatherer's wain 

Find me along the worn highway. 
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ONE SUMMER 

TN this green vale among the wooded hills 

We loved the summer through. 
'^Answer of dreams, our love is like the day, 
That turns upon a fairer world alway; 

Only be true." 
The heavens were near that night: "Our love," she said, 
** Shall never end till all these stars are dead." 

We smiled through tears and parted; and the power 

That moves us here and there, 
Seemed with our lives to play a wanton game. 
Driving between us toil and doubt and shame. 

And aging care. 
''He passed me near — so near, and did not come." 
And one who knew why I had passed was dumb. 

I 'm here again at evening, and the vale 

In starlit slumber lies. 
I know at last that all the prizes won 
Are winter burdens waiting for the sun 

Of your brown eyes. 
Sweetheart, come back! — the old stars shine above; 
And life holds but one summer and one love. 
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LORAIN 

"DEFORE I knew you, dark Lorain, 
"^ My life was throng of casual days 
Gone wandering down the wonted ways, 
Like children in a village lane. 

And now I seeming live to care 
For those few hours of fair emprise 
In kingdom of your voice and eyes, 
And woman fragrance of your hair. 

Proud hair that thrones the etcher's art 
In queenly poise of wave and ring. 
To ripple down at last and cling 
Around the columns of the heart. 

Eager, with youth-fires all aglow. 
You flare along the heights afar; 
Inspirer, lover, wildering star — 
Yet some day, lingering, you will know. 

And somewhere down the unknown way 
I'll come — and you with no alarms 
Will let me take you in my arms 
And kiss your eyes again, and say : 
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Where have you been, my wild Lorain? 
Since you were gone all of my days 
Have wandered in strange vagrant ways, 
Like children in a village lane. 
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THE DROWNED BOY 

¥ HAVE no shame that I sang through the rift 

And laughing leapt among them on the bar — 
Nor sorrow for my soul's too early scar, 
As there withdrew youth's gift 

Of utter hopefulness — only long fear 
From seeing one so lone with many near. 

She quivered down as with an ague chill. 
A whimsy smile lurked on the boy's wan face, 
Turned full into the sun. We curved a space 
About them and were still. 

Ripe summer droned with life in flower and tree; 
From the cove near a thrush sang cruelly. 

They brought the little clothes and spread them on. 
One kneeling murmured : " He was loaned awhile, 
And now is taken to the Master's smile — 
A heavenly embrion. 

Praise God and rise." With tortured look and hand 
The mother drove her back into the sand. 

"We are whirled midges in a storm," I said. 
"Old Nature gleans and moulds and random sows, 
Rears beauty on decay, annuls our woes, 
And recreates the dead. 
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And you shall rest in her, and soothing time. 
She crumpled lower in the river slime. 



Then one drew off an eager babe from breast, 
And wound her warm arms round the shaken one 
"Weep, Myra, weep with me for your lost son; 
The hour is not for rest" 

They broke and made a litter of my oar — 
And past with shining faces up the shore. 
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THE OLD DRUNK MAN 

'TT^OO deep the ashes on the fire, 

Too long alone with farm and wife; 
Pain, aging, stillness, love, desire, 

Brown drouth of meadows and of life — 
A little stammering of the will. 
And he is drunk in Laceyville. 

Huddled, befouled, a stain of blood, 
Inert as one that births or dies. 

From out the wreckage boldly gleamed 
A mellow wisdom of the eyes; 

And calloused worthy hands that gave 
Full story of the patient years — 

Moulded by rock and tool and frost. 

The warmth of babes, the damp of tears. 

The old bell calls to evening prayer; 

A somber man with leathern book 
Uprightly moves along the way 

And gives the drunken man a look. 

Around him in the faltering day 

The village people pause and nod; 

Under all the impartial earth 

At chemic play with king and clod. 
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Perchance the old man through the haze 
Was given a rift of vision dear, 

And saw upon the encirded fronts 
Emblazoned telltales of the year; 

And might have cried : ''John Vellicore, 

A woman waits in Allentown, 
Heavy and wan, to see your face — 

And when will you be going down?" 

''Jim Bourne, no tailored doth may hide 

The poison cankering through your blood. 

Yon bantering strong one stood and saw 
His friend go drowning by in flood." 

And you, young men, who laugh and leave 
To tell this in the diurch or hall, 

Make honest livings forty years 

Before you judge of faith or fall." 

O you, who dasp the book and go 
Along the way with sober face, 

(And if your gilded heaven be true) 
And come at last unto the place 

Where all the nations of the earth 
Their varicolored legions pour 
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Across that threshold of last hope,— 

You may see through the narrow door, 
All shining on the tenaced hill 
The old drunk man of Laceyville. 
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SEND ME WITH BEAUTY 

nRONE drunk with youth and noon of summer day, 

The sky drawn low through clover frame above, 
A white doud slowly spreads to filmiest gray 
And vanishes like morning dreams of love. 

Gazing into the blue unfathomable, 

Infinite, tomb of longings — I would know 

If this brief bodying of the beautiful 
Is all, now wholly lost to all below. 

The pliant spheres reune at some far height 
To sail the heaven Jn more resplendent form, 

Flared by the dawn to warn the lingering night, 
Or arched with glory in the passing storm. 

Old Beauty in and out with love or wrath. 
Dance-wreathing space and sun and lowly eye. 

Flames in the alley, blocks the mountain path. 
Weaves on through life and death — and cannot die. 

O God or force or mother or dumb cause, 

That brings us ever to an alien day. 
If there may be no certitude nor pause. 

Send me with Beauty on the unknown way. 
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FROM THE WARS 



THREE BROTHERS 



Cook 
Cook 
Cook 



(Wyoming Battle Monument) 

'nr^HREE young men 

^ Dead on a plain 

By a bright river. 

Owning no land, 

Dreading no law 

Nor god or man — 

Why did they plan 

To die so soon, 

With friendly sun 

On the hills as ever, 
That afternoon? 

Not nameless then; 
Somewhere a mother 
Dowered them well. 
And when the red fiends 
Poured from the marsh 
With finishing yell 
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Steadily on— 
Maybe once again 
Brother called brother, 
"So long, John!" 

A step away 
In the forest marge 
Love, work and years 
Beckoning lay. 
But they had quaffed 
America's streams. 
Seen the embers 
Of Liberty fires, 
Caught rare gleams. 
In the clear light. 
Of fairer dawns 
And the eagle's flight; 
So in that hour 
Could do no other 
Than on Freedom's flame 
Throw life and all — 
Even name. 
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THE HILL MAN 

TOE JERRY hoed in a stony field. 
^ Under a sweltering sun. 
The boy and the rock and native weed 
Fought for the life in a battered seed, 
And the struggle was just begun. 

**Get out of the mud and follow me/' 
Said the man with better clothes. 

^* Against you are vermin and drouth and frost ; 

You anger nature with labor lost — 
Come where a fair wind blows." 

But the boy digged on in the stony field, 
With the struggle barely begun. 

**I put the seed in this ground," said he; 

''I think I had better stay and see 
Whatever may be done." 

Joe Jerry quarried and placed the stones 

And fitted the timbers true. 
The neighbors came with fevered eyes : 
"Gold! — pans of gold — out there it lies! 

Shall we wait a day for you?" 

A love-voice rifted the evening calm, 
Singing the death of day. 
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A tired child came and went with a kiss. 
^*I have a wife, and a house — and this; 
I think I had better stay. 

Red war cried to the souls of men, 

There is honor and gain for all. 
**I have a dying wife — and these; 
I will stay with them, if it. so please." 

But he went at the second call. 

Joe Jerry hoed in a stony field 

By the house with the timbers true. 

Come with us, old man ! " But he gave reply : 

I have friends and use, and a place to lie — 
Here I will live it through." 

The steadfast hills, the unfaltering stream, 

A full-lived, faithful man ; 
Each morning all in their time and place. 
Night hallowing service done with grace — 

What more was in the plan? 
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MANILA BAY 

OUICK lights ilared on the looming isle, 
And red flames blurted into the night; * 

But the silent man on the cruiser's bridge 
Turned not to left nor right. 

Eyes that gaze on the unborn years 
May not be troubled by lights or tears. 

The warm sea hissed to the touch of shell,. 

And reared on the back of the buried death; 

Yet the seaman gray with his tools of war 

Slid sullenly past Corregidor, 
And was gone like a spirit's breath. 

Men that move to the tryst with fate 
May never be noisy, and never late. 

The harbor glowed to the orient morn; 
The men stripped buff, and said no word. 
Then down on spluttering fleet and shore 
Still as phantoms the gray ships bore. 
Waiting the call of the Commodore — 
That all the nations heard. 

"You may fire when ready," was all he said; 

But the enemy's decks grew strangely red. 

Out from the narrow channeled throats. 
Tense with wrath of the years of wrong, 
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The little black demons leapt away, 

Shrieked and whimpered over the bay, 
Crooning a direful song. 

Men that hurry to war in ships 
May kiss cold faces, with colder lips. 

White waved over a battered wall; 

The harbor stilled, the banners furled. 

Anglo-Saxon, East and West, 
Met 'round a wondering world. 

When a nation clogs in the wheels of Time, 
Comes cursing and crushing — and work sublime. 
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AMERICA REPAYS 

pOUR out your treasured Liberty, O States. 

The clenched East waits 
With surgent breath and eyes across the sea. 

Bent low in iron hail 

The older nations fail ; 
The hour is come to prove that we are free. 

Three centuries of Europe's chosen blood 

In eager flood 
Ran through our veins till we are heavy grown. 

Now thick with earthy dross, 

Fear we its urge and loss? 
For so great gift what service may atone? 

The calloused, patient toilers of all lands 

Tug at their bands, 
While farther still the battle clangor rings. 

For us the Old World waits; 

Dare all — give all, O States, 
Strike for the ending of the out-worn kings. 
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TWO IN A VALLEY 

\ T 7E toiled for years together by the streams 

That wear and shift the glittering sands of gain. 
I called him friend, thinking I knew him, well — 
His pleasure and his pain. 

So like the variant seasons we passed on 

Through vales of gloom and radiant avatars; 

Wed, buried, quarrelled, fell and rose again 
With the abiding scars. 

Till, in one hour of flame-lit flood and fear, 

Where chance and choice and destiny had part, 

I broke through all that I had known, to feel 
The red bands of his heart. 
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STREAM^S END 



/^^ OLDEN sun in the piney west; 

^^ Ships of gold on an opaled sea, 
Ever go sailing and sailing by 
Into the night where longings die — 
And never come in to me. 



Silver moon high out in the east; 
Silver ships on a shimmering sea 
Go sailing and sailing all trim and true, 
While I am waiting a word from you — 
And never one comes to me. 

Lightnings cleave the glooming west ; 

Storm and night meet over the wave; 
And his ship out on that starless sea 
Is fighting for life and home and me — 
O, if prayer could save ! 

Mom is streaming out of the east; 

Blackest night and the storm's low moan 
Are over my soul forevermore. 
The neighbors gather about my door; 
But I am alone — alone. 
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WHEN WINTER COMES 

in^7HEN wint^ comes the music of the woods, 
^ " Save some far-carrying cry 

From out the wildest deeps, 
Sinks suddenly into an icy sigh, 
And nature sleeps. 

When winter comes the glistering rivulet, 
That all the summer long 

From underneath the hill 
Sent up unpraised its daily gift of song, 

Is hid and still. 

When winter comes a silence broods and falls, 
As into death. Bend low 

And listen : ah, there rings 
Through frosted forest-aisles a cadence slow ; 

The brook still sings. 

When winter comes upon my head and thine, 
With peace and childhood near, 

And hope in sunset skies; 
The few who bend and listen still may hear 
Faint melodies. 
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THE FERRY 

/^ — ^VER, o — ver, o — ver! 
^^^ Fenyman, speed. 

Link the new dream with deed. 
Out from the somber cove and tethering vines of 

home, 
Down to the ships, and crowds good natured jammed in 

the gleaming narrow ways — enurge I go, 
Over earth's last curve in the afterglow, 
Long and free to roam. 
Ferryman, speed. 

O — ver, o — ver, o — ver ! 

Ferryman, sing. 

Bound by word and ring. 
Flower of the valley grown of sweetness out of our hills, 
(Gently, fenyman) far she comes in joy to be neighbor, 

lover, friend — and beauteous wife. 
Velvet the air inbreathes and the vale is rife 
With chime of a thousand rills. 

Ferryman, sing. 



ver, o — ^ver, o— ver ! 
Ferryman, come. 
Be as the river, dumb. 
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It has laved my moist red stains quietly dun and gray. 

A simple blow, but iron of the hame sank into his head as 

he smilingly beat me down like a serf or cur; 
We two there in the quivering hover of her — 
So sudden all 's wreckage. Away I 
Ferryman, come. 

O — ver, o — ^ver, o— ver ! 

Ferryman, row. 

What ails the river flow? 
Bend, old man ! We ride the race with death. 
Her strange eyes drive me halfway wallowing here; (ferry- 
man, press with the back — I have power, gold.) 
They were sunken fires, but her feet grew sweatily cold — 
And the thing she would say came breath. 

Ferryman, row. 

O — ver, o— rver, o — ^ver ! 

Ferryman, wait. 

Come early or come late : 
All the same to him now in the curly-walnut case. 
The waters gurgle and purr by the river-road of his play- 
time and peace, and rare bold meteor-gleams; 
But the wilding look and love and drive, and the dreams — 
Are gone from his face. 

O— ver ! 
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MOTHER 

ITH death at mom, a mild elation spread 
Through all the place; she had been ill so long. 
Her funeral day passed with strange energy, 
Srave word and song. 



Great kindness flowed from far unwonted holds. 
The hills drew near; fair gold the river shone. 
Only the father with an awful face 
Sat still alone. 

Years ran and laughed with years. The wolf-pack cares 
Fled every morning from the front of youth; 

Joy in the hour, fear, wrestle, blood, and love — 
The clinch of truth. 

Then from a height I saw the ends of life; 
A woman's footmarks traced my thoroughfare. 
Turning to view the path into the west — 
She waited there. 

Mother of men, forgotten of our prime. 
Silent beside us all the upward way, 

Lead o'er the plain to where the dun sky soothes 
The narrowing day. 
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To meet no more — hand, brooding look or kiss? 
Some heaven then to know how far through me 
Flow measured streams of that primeval love- 
Her immortality. 

And when the dark that is nor night nor shade 
Steals down the casement, as the birth-light came. 
Like men before I shall behold one face, 
And breathe the name. 
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